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I. Introduction 



In response to interest expressed by the Japanese, a pre- 
liminary conference on sociolinguistics, -with Japanese 
and American participation, was organized by the U.S.— 
Jap an Committee for Join J Research in the Social Sciences, 
in Washington, in February, 1970, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the possibility of launching joint research into 
the sociolinguistic factors that inhibit Japanese— American 
intercultural communication. 

It was the unanimous judgment of this group that before 
any joint research could be organized, a working con- 
ference of Japanese and American scholars should be held 
to review some of the work that laad already been done, 
and to make specific and detailed recommendations 
regarding the direction, scope, and methodological base 
of the research to be undertaker. Working papers, 
describing current projects and interests which would 
suggest future research, rather than already completed 
research, were to be pres anted. 

Accordingly,, the Joint Japanese-American Conference on 
Sociolinguistics was held at the Bast-West Center, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, on August 24-28, 1970, supported on 
the American side by the Office of Education, and on 
the Japanese side by the Ministry^ of Education, adminis- 
tered through the Japan Society for the Promotion of 
Science. 

Participants in the conference included: 
on ihe Japanese side: 

Tetsuya KUNIHIRO, COORDINATOR FOR THE JAPANESE, 
Assistant Professor of Linguistics, University of 
Tokyo ; ! . 

Akira HOSHINO, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
International Christian University 
Fumio INOUE, Student, Graduate School (Doctoral 
course in Linguistics), University of Tokyo 
Chie NAKANE, Professor," Institute of Oriental 
Culture, University of 'Tokyo 

Rinju OGASAWARA, Texrtb 6 ok Research Officer, Ele- 
mentary^ and Secondary Education Bureau, -Ministry 
of Education 

Takao SUZUKI, Professor of Linguistics, Language 
Research Institute, Keio University:^' ; 

on the American side: • i 4 o*. 

Eleanor H . JGEDEN ,- 0 OORDINATOR FOR: JPHE AMERICANS 
and PROJECT DIRECTOR,' Kislting Professor of 
Linguistics, Cornell University’ 



James ASHER, Professor of Psychology, San Jose State 
College 

Mas^hori^KlGA, Associate Professor, Department of 
English as a: Second Language, University of Hawaii 
Bates 1. HOPPER, Associate Professor, Department of 
English, Trinity University 

Agnes NIYEKAWA-HOWARD, Researcher and Coordinator, 
Culture Learning Program, East-West Center, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii 

Mary SANCHES, Paculty Associate', Department of 
Anthropology, University of Texas 

Dr. Richard Thompson, of the Office of Education, Project 
Officer for the Conference, attended conference 
sessions. 

The conference wan opened "by Professor Jorden, who 
described the background and purpose of the conference 
and commented on the week’s agenda. It was emphasized 
that the primary concern of the group would be the 
question of the direction and method of future work 
rather than discussion of research already completed. 

II. Working Papers Presented by American Participants 
(Monday, August 24^ 1970) 

The Sociolinguistic Significance of Borrowed Words 
in the Japanese Spoken in Hawaii 

Masanori Higa 
University of Hawaii 

In 1968 the Japanese community of Hawaii celebrated 
the one hundredth anniversary of Japanese immigration to 
Hawaii. Between 1868 when the immigration^ began and 1924 
when it was prohibited by the U.S. Government, about 
150,000 Japanese immigrated to Hawaii.! The U.S. Govern- 
ment relaxed its immigration law after World War II, and 
it is said that about 15,000 Japanese moved to Hawaii be- 
tween 1946 and 1968, many of whom were so-called war- 
brides. Today these pre-war and post-war immigrants and 
their offspring constitute roughly a third of the popula- 
tion of the State of Hawaii , that is , about 230,000. 

Although most of the Japanese population are nisei, 
sansei and ybnsei (second, third, and fourth generations), 
the Japanese language is still spoken in Hawaii. This is 
evidenced by the existence of two full-time and three 
part-time Japanese language radio: stations, one tele- 
vision station, and. tw.o r daily news papers 2 oh the island 
of Oahu alone. ThiB situation is likely to last for many 



more years and the use of the Japanese language in Hawaii 
will continue to present interesting topics for not only 
linguistic but also psycholinguistic and sociolinguistic 
studies . 

This is a sociolinguistic essay on an interesting 
phenomenon that this writer has observed about the Japanese 
language spoken in Hawaii- — the use of borrowed words. In 
this paper, for the sake of convenience, the Japanese 
spoken in Hawaii will be referred to as Hawaii an Japanese 
sma the people of Japanese ancestry as nikkeijjn . 

When a visitor from Japan to Hawaii listens to 
Hawaiian Japanese, in general he experiences little dif- 
ficulty in comprehending it, although he immediately 
notices that it is somewhat different from standard 
Japanese. The writer’s study of Hawaiian Japanese began 
with the questions of (l) what makes Hawaiian Japanese 
different from the standard Japanese and (2) what makes 
Hawaiian Japanese difficult at times for a Japanese visitor 
to understand. A commonly given answer to the first ques- 
tion is that the accentual base of Hawaiian Japanese is the 
Chug oku dialect of Japanese. However, beyond this obvious 
accentual difference, there is a lexical factor which makes 
Hawaiian Japanese different from standard Japanese. That 
factor is the abundant use of borrowed English words. And 
this seems to be the answer to the second question also. 
When a n Skkei.lin speaks to a Japanese visitor, he does not 
use as many borrowed words as when he converses with an- 
other nikkei.lin. A visitor finds conversation between 
two nikkeini n often difficult to understand, because be- 
tween them tKere is little constraint on the use of bor- 
rowed words. This aspect — the use of borrowed words by an 
immigrant group in a new culture— has rarely been studied 
from the sociolinguistic point of view. Before this aspect 
is elaborated on, the background of the nikkei.lin will be 
briefly described. 

The Japanese-speaking nikkei.lin may be categorized 
into three groups: (1) the pre-war immigrants, (2) their 

children, i.e., the nisei, and (3) the post-war immi- 
grants. The pre-war immigrant group numbers only about 
20,000 and most of them are now well over the age of 
sixty— five. According to the cens'ae taken by the Japanese 
Consulate in Honolulu in I960, about 24# of this group 
came from Hiroshima, 20# from Yamaguchi, 15# from Okinawa, 
14# from Kumamoto, and 2T# from the rest of Japan. These 
proportions were roughly the same in 1924, the last year 
of pre-war immigration. Since close to a half of the pre- 
war immigrants came from Hiroshima and Yamaguchi, two 
neighboring prefectures, and since they came to Hawaii 
earlier t han the immigrants from the other prefectures, 



it is understandable that their speech, the Ohugoku. dia- 
lect, became a sort of standard Japanese in Hawaii. Those 
immigrants from such prefectures as Okinawa, Kumamoto, and 
Eukushima, who spoke radically different aialects, came to 
lea^n and speak the Ohugoku dialect after they arrived in 
Hawaii. This dialect is characterized by the frequent use 
of the interactional particle hoc and the conjunctive 
particle ken and the omission of the nominalizing particle 
to. The following is an example of the Japanese spoken by 
tKe pre-war immigrants : 3 

/kyoowanoo atamaga itaikennoo sigoto yasumoo omou/ 

(Because I have a headacho, I don't think r will 
go to work today.) 

In standard Japanese the above sentence would bes 

/kyoowa atamaga itaikara sigotoo yasumooto omou/ 

The number of the pre-war immigrants is decreasing rapidly, 
but their speech has been inherited by their children, the 
nisei. 



The number of nisei is estimated to be around 80,000. 
Many of them are in the age range of forty to sixty. The 
nisei learned Japanese from their parents as their first 
language and, in many cases, they learned English only 
when they started going to school (Miyamoto, 1937). As 
pupils they went to public schools in the morning and pri- 
vate Japanese language schools in the afternoon. Since 
their parents emphasized that Hawaii was their temporary 
home and they were to return to Japan eventually, a sig- 
nificant number of parents sent their nisei sons and 
daughters to Japan for secondary and college education. 
This practice continued until 1941 when the war between 
Japan and the United States broke out. It is said that in 
that year 2,000 nisei from Hawaii were studying in Japan. 
Haturally enough, those nisei who have studied in Japan 
tend to speak better Japanese than English, while those 
who have studied in American colleges find themselves 
more at ease with English than with Japanese. A common 
complaint among those who did not receive higher education 
either in the United States or in Japan is that both their 
English and Japanese are not satisfactory. In general, 
the nisei speak informal Japanese and seem Unable to use 
the formal'or honorific style. Their sentences are often 
short and elliptic. The intonation pattern of the nisei's 
Japanese shows a clear influence of that of American 
English . The following are Bone examples of their 
Japanese; 
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/yuu doko iku/ 
/kore oisiinoo/ 
/mil isogasii/ 



Where axe you going?) 

This is delicious, isn't it?) 
I am "busy) 



It wat> observed before World Wax II that among them- 
selves the nisei carried on about half of their conver- 
sation in Japanese even in public schools (Smith, 1939; 
Smivh and Kasdon, 1961). It looked as If the sansei, too, 
would learn Japanese and become bilingual. However, when 
the war bx-cke out, things Japanese became things of the 
enemy and a "Speak American" campaign was started in 
Hawaii (Kimura, 1956). The issei now spoke Japanese in 
whispers, while the nisei, who began to regard themselves 
as loyal Americans , spoke English as much as possible and 
stopped encouraging their children, the sansei, to learn 
Japanese. As soon as the wax broke out, the Japanese 
language schools were shut down by the U.S. Government and 
the school administrators were interned. These schools 
were reopened several years after the wax, but they have 
never regained the prestige and influence they had enjoyed 
in the Japanese communities before the war. In 1939, just 
before the wax, there were 194 Japanese language schools 
in Hawaii and 38,515 pupils were enrolled in them. Today 
the number of schools is only 82 and the number of pupils 
only 9,700, and these numbers are on the decrease. 4 Be- 
cause of such influences of the wax, today it is rare to 
find a sansei or yonsei who speaks Japanese. 

The third group of Japanese-speaking nikkei j in con- 
sists of about 15,000 post-war immigraits.5 They tended 
to be much more educated than The pre-war immigrants and 
brought with them standard Japanese to Hawaii. Most of 
the announcers and reporters for the Japanese language 
radio and television stations and newspapers come from 
this group. 

Although there are " these three different sub-groups 
in the Japanese -speaking population, each speaking accentu 
ally and somewhat lexically different Japanese from the 
ethers, there is one aspect which is common to their 
speech and which characterizes the three varieties as one 
Hawaiian Japanese. That is the use of words borrowed 
mostly from English, the! .language of the country where 
they reside , . and to some extent from the languages of the 
other ethnic groups in Hawaii. 

Lexical borrowing is a c ommon > phenomenon when one 
language comes into contact with another. This is often 
explained in terms of lexical needs and. innovations. 
Weinreich (1968) gave several possible reasons for such 
borrowing, one of which is sociolinguistic and relevant 
here. According to him, a person is likely to use words 
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harrowed from a prestigious language "as a means of dis- 
playing the social status which its knowledge symbo- 
lizes." The unnecessary and heavy use of borrowed English 
words by immigrants to America, for instance, is meant to 
show their advanced state of acculturation and, there- 
fore, their social status (see ftlso Rayfield, 1970). How- 
ever, as Weinreich himself pointed out, there is no ex- 
planation to account for the fact that some particular 
words are readily and unnecessarily borx*owed while certain 
other particular words are not, even though they are all 
equal in terms of frequency of use and lexical usefulness. 
"For example, in Hawaiian Japanese words like sister and 
yesterday are borrowed from .English but words like fruit 
and rain are not. It seems that foreign words axe not 
borrowed randomly. In addition to lexical and prestige 
motives, there would seem to be other motives and prin- 
ciples behind lexical borrowing. So far very little re- 
search has been done on this aspect, Hawaiian Japanese 
provides sufficient data for the purpose of such research. 



Before discussing the sociolinguistic significance 
of the use of borrowed words in Hawaiian Japanese, a few 
sample borrowed English words are given below; 



Hawaiian Japanese 

/dakutaa/ 

/ eegu/ 

/gyooru/ 

/ pansu/ 

/samutaimu/ 

/soobieu/ 

/ teketu/ 

/ toozude/ 



English 

doctor 

eg g 

girl 

pant's 

sometimes 

service 

ticket 

Thursday 



Because empirical validation is needed for whatever sig- 
nificance may be mentioned regarding the borrowing of 
such words as these, this writer's statements will be 
made in terms of four hypotheses. 



The first hypothesis is that the use of borrowed 
words among the nikkei.lin is a linguistic device to create 
a new Japanese dialect '--Hawaiian Japanese. A corollary is 
that the use of borrowed words contributes to the soli- 
darity of the nikkei.jin . When the pre-war immigrants came 
to Hawaii from various dialect areas of Japan, there must 
have risen a need for a common speech. Regarding such a 
need, Hertzler (1965), p. 382,; said: 

Whenever social circumstances lead to the formation 
of a distinct group within the whole body of society, 
or of distinct common characteristics and functions 

, e% 



for a category of the population, the people in- 
volved will tend to, or deliberately devise, speech 
forms of their own. 

The dialect of the dominant majority — the Ohugoku. dialect — 
became the common speech among the pre-war immigrants in 
•the earlier period as mentioned before. However, that 
speech was not sufficient for its speakers to identify 
themselves as Japanese immigrants in Hawaii as time' went 
on. Furthermore, it was not easy for the non— native 
speakers of the Ohugoku dialect to sp^ak that dialect as 
its native speakers did, although it was certainly much 
easier than learning and adopting English as a common 
speech. The use of borrowed words alleviated this kind 
of language handicap by making the dialectal differences 
relatively insignificant, and enabled the nikkeijin to 
identify themselves as Japanese immigrants or people of 
Japanese ancestry in Hawaii. 

There is a tendency among the nikkei jin to use such 
terms as japan men (Japanese man), japan hoi (Japanese _ 
boy), and j apan gvoru (Japanese girl) to identify visiting 
Japanese and new Japanese immigrants. Such an identity is 
usually made on the basis of one's speech. If one speaks 
Hawaiian Japanese which is characterized by the frequent 
use of borrowed words, one is accepted as a roko (local). 
For this reason, a new immigrant is eager to learn and to 
use the borrowed words that the roko use. In fact, like 
the American immigrants that WeinreTch (1968) pointed out, 
he is so eager that he tends to overuse them or use words 
which are not commonly borrowed by the rok o. Since 
Hawaiian Japanese cultivates an in— group feeling among the 
■n-itrkej . jin , it is used mostly among the roko . When a roko 
speaks xo a japan men , he tends not to use borrowed words • 
This avoidance may be due to the awareness of the roko 
- that the japan men may not understand him. Whatever the 
reason may be , the use of borrowed words by the roko is a 
conscious language behavior and lie seems to be aware of 
the variables involved in this behavior. The situation 
is analogous to that in: which many in Hawaii sp^ak creo— 
lized English among themselves but try to speak ordinary 
English to visitors from the other States. The question 
of how local or familiar a;’ person is judged to be by the 
nikkeijin, on the basis of his use of borrowed words, 
would fee an interesting topic for research which could 
validate the hypothesis mentioned above. 

The second hypothesis is that the borrowed words 
used bv the nikkeijin reflect the process and the degree 
of their social ana psychological ad justment to the new 
cultural environment . Since borrowed words are linguistic 
records of interaction between different cultures, an 
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analysis of the "borrowed words in Hawaiian Japanese should 
indicate the nature and extent of not only the nikkei jin' s 
acculturation in Hawaii hut also something about the 
nature of Japanese culture. For example, many American 
kinship terms are borrowed, even though there are Japanese 
equivalents for most of them. This indicates the nik - 
kei jin' s probable adoption of the American kinship system. 
On the other hand, the author's preliminary study shows 
that very few words related to government have been bor- 
rowed by the nikkei jin despite the fact that the American 
political system was very much different from the Japanese 
system prior 'to the end of the second world war. Not even 
the word democracy is borrowed and its Japanese transla- 
tion is not used either. This seems to reflect the fact 
that the Japanese immigrants had long been barred from 
acquiring American citizenship and from participating in 
government . 

In order to validate the second hypothesis, as com- 
plete a list of borrowed words as possible must be com- 
piled. The chronology of the borrowed words used in 
Hawaiian Japanese can be traced to some extent in the 
writings of nikkei.lin and also in the back issues of the 
Japanese language newspapers published in Hawaii. Chrono- 
logical, etymological, and categorial analyses of these 
words may be "correlated" to the history of Japanese immi- 
grants in Hawaii. 

The third hypothesis is that words of so-called con- 
junctive concepts and disjunctive concepts are individu- 
ally borrowed to meet various lexical needs, whereas words 
of relational concepts are borrowed as conceptual systems. 
Conjunctive concepts are usually concrete like table and 
violin s disjunctive concepts are abstract like Happy and 
beauty ; relational concepts are those that exist only in 
relation to other concepts, for example, father , son . 
east and west (Bruner, Goodnow, and Austin, 1956). This 
Hypothesis can explain to a great extent why certain 
words are seemingly unnecessarily borrowed. An initial 
analysis of Such borrowed words shows that if a word be- 
longing to a system of relational concepts is borrowed 
for some lexical reason, such as there being no exact 
equivalent in Japanese, the other words belonging to the 
same system are also borrowed, regardless of whether 
there are Japanese equivalents or not. 

A kinship system is a good example. It is not clear 
as yet which of the American kinship terms was borrowed 
first by the nikkei.lin . It may have been uncle for which 
there is no exact equivalent in Japanese, the Japanese 
term, o jisan . refers not only to brothers of the ego’s 
parents dux also to male adults in general. In Hawaiian 
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Japanese these two categories are clearly distinguished 
by the use of the borrowed English words, anlcu (uncle) 
and misuta (mister) or men (man) • The following is- a 
H fl-h nf hoi»rowed words commonly used in making kinship 
relations in Hawaiian Japanese: 



Hawaiian Japanese 

/dedi/ 

/ papaa/ 

/inami/ 

/ mamaa/ 

/boi/ 

/gyooru/ 

/burada/ 

/sisuta/ 

/anku/ 

/anti/ 

/kazun/ 



English 

daddy 

papa 

mommy 

mama 

son 

daughter 
brother 
sister 
uncle 
... aunty 
c ousin 



The traditional Japanese terms, niisan (elder brother), 
otooto (younger brotlier) , neesan (elder sister) , and 
imooto (younger sister) are rarely used. However, such 
borrowed': terms as bur adainr o (brother— in— law) and sisu— 
tft-i rirp (sister— in— law) are frequently used. In referring 
■to their children, parents often use terms like nanba wan 
boi (number one boy— eldest son) and nanba tu gyooru 
Tnumber two girl — second daughter) • These cases indicate 
that the Japanese kinship terms* are no longer used in 
Hawaiian Japanese. 



Pronouns and forms of address are also borrowed but 
they are very much Japanxzed. The motive for borrowing 
such words must have been to avoid the use of the many 
Jap an ese pronouns and forms of address that are deeply 
associated with social status. The following are 
examples of the Japanized English forms: 



Hawaiian Japanese 

/miiwa/ 

/miino/ 

/mi ini/ 

/miirawa/ 

/yuuwa/ 

/himuwa/ 

/misuta/ 

/misesu/ 

/hezuben/ 



English 

I 

my 

me 

we 

you 

he 

mister or husband 
lady or wife 
husband 



Both misuta and misesu are, of ten used not as titles but 
as common nouns, as in the following: 
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/nakamurano mi su tag a kit a/ 

(The mister of Nakamura came= Mr. Nakamura came.) 

/naze misesuwa konakaqta/ 

(Why didn't Mrs. come?=Why didn' t the wife come?) 

/yuuno misesuwa wakainoo/ 

(Your Mrs. is young=Your wife is young, isn't 
she?) 



Other borrowed words of relational concepts in Hawaiian 
Japanese pertain to time and quantity. The borrowing of 
words like those listed below is as conspicuous as that 
of kinship terms and pronouns. 



Hawaiian Japanese 

/rasu iya/ 

/nekisu iya/ 

/wan mansu/ 

/tu awa/ 

/mande/ 

/tuu reeto/ 
/banbai/ 

/ samu taimu/ 
/ooru taimu/ 

/ron taimu/ 

/seben taimu/’ 
/wan/ 

/ toori/ 

/samu/ 

/biigu/ 

/sumooru/ 

/moa/ 

/too maqti/ 



English 

last year 
next year 
one month 
two hours 
Monday 
too late 
by-and-by 
sometimes 
all the time 
long time 
seven times 
one 

thirty 

some 

big 

small 

more 

too much 



Very few English prepositions are borrowed, although 
they are related to. the expression of time and spatial 
concepts. At present, there is no explanation to account 
for this fact except the phenomenological statement that, 
unlike content words, function words are rarely borrowed 
by one language from another. Those few that are used in 
Hawaiian Japanese, such as bihoo (before), inaaiiT r.C inside) , 
and ausai (outside), are always nominalized bv adding a 
postpositional particle to them. In Hawaiian pidgin 
English, too, which is spoken mostly by Oriental immi- 
grants, prepositions are rarely used. 

It seems that Ehglish prepositions are not borrowed 
in Hawaiian Japanese because they are incompatible and 
insufficient to* replace Japanese postpositions. According 
to case grammar (Fillmore, 1968), prepositions and 



postpositions function as, .case —markers . Since the 
Japanese language suffixes postpositions to nouns as case- 
markers, the borrowing of English prepositions as prepo- 
sitions is not compatible in terms of word order. Their 
use as postpositions in place of Japanese postpositions is 
not sufficient because .there axe no prepositions in 
English' for marking such traditional cases as subjective 
and objective. Japanese postpositions are used to indi- 
cate such cases, too. It may be concluded that only 
grammatically compatible words are borrowed. , As long as 
they are grammatically compatible, even function words 
may be borrowed. One proof to support this argument is 
that conjunctions like and and but axe often borrowed by 
the nisei in their Hawaiian , Japanese. » t These conjunctions 
can be used in accordance with the word 1 order prescribed 
by Jap an ese grammar for their Japanese equivalents. The 
reason neither prepositions nor postpositions are used in 
Hawaiian pidgin English seems to be that they are de- 
pendent on word order for indicating cases. 

The fourth hypothesis is based on the three mentioned 
above. This is that from the sociolinguistic point of 
view the most important words in a language are those re- 
lated to kinship relations, social relations, time, and 
quantity. This implies that in order to acculturate an 
immigrant in a new culture, it is minimally sufficient to 
familiarize “him with such words in the language of that 
culture. The use of these words even as borrowed words 
in his native language may be sufficient to give him the 
feeling that he is now a member of not only his immigrant 
community but also the whole body of society. The hypo- 
thesis has an important implication for the teaching of a 
foreign language, too. These words may be the ones that 
should be taught first and well in an introductory foreign 
language course. It may turn out that these words are 
also the easiest to learn because of sociolinguistic needs 

This has been a discussion of the sociolinguistic 
significance of the use of borrowed words in Hawaiian 
Japanese. The four hypotheses mentioned in this paper may 
be tested in various ways. One ' interesting way would be 
to compare the borrowed words used in Hawaiian Japanese 
with those in the languages of other immigrant groups in 
Hawaii and also with those in the Japanese spoken by 
Japanese immigrants in California, New York, Argentina, 
Brazil, Peru , and other places. This kind of comparison, 
though time-consuming, is feasible, and it could test the 
universality of the hypotheses. 
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Footnotes 



^ The statistical information here comes from the fol- 
lowing: Hawaii Department of Planning and Economic 

Development; Horman (1956); Schmitt (1968); United 
Japanese Society of Hawaii (1964). 

^ The number of subscriptions for each is reported to be 
about 12,000. 

3 See Tsushima (1969, pp. 304-305) for other examples. 

4 See the Nov. 19 and Dec.' 15 issues, of The Hawaii Ho chi 
(1969) for the state of the Japanese language schools 
in Hawaii. 

5 No one seems to have the correct figure. The number 
quoted here comes from Hawaii Times (1968, p. 40). 

6 Bayfield's study (1970) of the borrowing of English 
function words in American Yiddish also gives support 
to this argument. Because Yiddish is a prepositional 
language, English prepositions "are frequently borrowed 
in American Yiddish. Weinreich (1968) also reported 
the ; same phenomenon, but he discussed it in terms of 
lexical interference in bilinguals. ' 

Discussion: i ' ^ - 

1. A comparative study of English borrowings in 

standard Japanese and those in Hawaiian Japanese 
would be an interesting subject for research. 

This should include investigation of phonological 
contrasts.^ obfitparative semantic structures, add 
■ vc Ompe ting /sf qxtis , '( _• . £'* r "\. r [ ; ^ V.. 2 2 2 2' 2.: < ? 

1 2. An interesting aspect of research oh. Hawaiian 

Japanese would be a study * 6f numbers when are 
English numbers used, and 'When Japanese?; which 
does the niMcei jin use for computation?; why is 
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English used so consistently for telephone 
numbers? 

3. In conducting research on Hawaiian Japanese, r. 

evaluation techniques as described by Professor 
William Labov should be utilized. Value judgments 
by various members of the community will be sig— 
nificsnt. 7: 

4 . It might prove worthwhile to examine some of the 
other dialects of Hawaii-Hawaiian Chinase, for 
example— to see if their development is parallel 
to that of Hawaiian Japanese. A difference in 
educational level among the different language 
groups, mentioned as something which might affect 
dialect development, is probably a significant 
factor for such a study, according to Professor 
Higa. 

5. The study of what triggers a switch in language 

use among bilinguals is another subject for inves- 
tigation: is it the occurrence of a single 

lexical item of the second language which has no 
unit equivalent in the language that has been used 
up to this point that results in a switch? ; or do 
bilinguals vacillate according to subject matter?; 
or does a switch in language reflect an effort to 
establish dominance in a conversation? 




Phonological Reduction Rules as an Evaluation Cri- 
terion in Sociolinguistic Analysis 



Bates Hoffer 
Trinity University 



1. Sociolinguistics is based on the grammars of two or 
more languages or dialects which differ by at least one 
rule; that fule in turn must correlate with a describable 
difference in social behaviour or situation. Further- 
more, the subjective evaluation of the use of the dif- 
ferent rule is. the crucial goal of a close sociolinguistic 
analysis. Por a simple example, a brand cf English in- 
fluenced by Japanese rules is considered by most Americans 
a substandard English— -although in Hawaii, and California 
this may not be the case* A Spanish "accent” is usually 
more neutral; "while a French one is highly valued; for 
example, Charles Boyer and Maurice Chevalier delight 
Americans* William Labov established the basic approach 
to sociolinguistics as one consisting of three separate 
problems (Labov* p* 93) s 
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(1) The transition problem* is the specification of a 
linguistic change, or, in the case of. a synchronic study 
of two dialects, the specification of the precise rule 
differences involved. In, the latter, contrastive analysis 
based on generative phonology' provides one solution to 
this problem. (See Hoff er "for -a basic treatment of this 
subject . ) 5* • 

(2) "The embedding problem is to find the continuous 
matrix of social and linguistic behaviour” in which the 
dialects are used. Hercj we show that there are correla- 
tions between elements of the linguistic system, such as 
degree of Japanese influence on the person* s English, and 
elements of the system of social behaviour, such as degree 
of retention of Japanese behaviour patterns. Strong evi- 
dence for the correlation is the concomitant variation of 
speech and behaviour; that is, as the Japanese influence 
on English declines, more American behaviour patterns are 
acquired. Needless to say, Hawaii is a perfect area in 
which to study this area. 

\ (3) The evaluation problem is to find the subjective 

.correlates of the differences in rules . Labov uses both 
conscious and unconscious subjective reactions of the in- 
formants to the linguistic variable. The most notable of 
lqw- evaluations of a dialect difference is that for the 
lack .of an r/i distinction in English. Linguistically 
naive. English speakers often react to incorrect .produc- 
tions with smiles or 'laughter. . The evaluation of other 
differences is nob as^easy 1 to establish. 

V t"' ’ i: «. ■' 

•\ In addition <to the . problem of^ describing "the two 
dialects in one grammatic al? r model,; there is a problem not 
^treated by Labov? while he deals /with a hierarchical 
society with ^low-class speech, working-class, speech, and 
so on, the problem in second language teaching is to teach 
a level of speech which will enable ' the student to func- 
tion as efficiently as possible. To put it another way, 
the native speaker's reaction to the learner will be 
based ”-on speech since, as Labov has shown, the economic 
class/speech level correlation is a strong one. ‘'VWe must 
investigate the rules of English to find which ones if un- 
learned could cause social difficulty for the learner. 

2. One area 2 have been working on is stylistic phono- 
logical reduction rules. Before explai n i n g them in terms 
of a generative phonology, a brief excursion into styles 
such as described by Jooa* Five Clocks may help the ■under- 
standing of some later remarks. ^ 

(a) One way of cataloging styles is to "start with 
” rhetorical” style, in which the speech is a >unit with 



few or no contractions, all references ful^Ly specified, 
strictly controlled px*onominal reference, few simplifi- 
cations cf consonant clusters, and so on. Injwritten 
form, this is the style of scientific writing or any highly 
edited informational prose. The " consultative" rtyle is 
Used for informational conversations or less technical 
writing. Contractions are used; pronominal! zat ions axe 
more frequent, hut they usually have a linguistic antece- 
dent, and so on. This is the style of professional conver- 
sations or any formal conversation, for that matter. It 
may he the case that the purpose of English courses in an 
English-speaking country is to teach the consultative and 
rhetorical styles. To reach the number five, we could list 
the "colloquial," "casual," and "family", styles. "Col- 
loquial" is used at chance meetings, among casual ac- 
quaintances, and the like; it uses more idioms, contrac- 
tions, sentence fragments, and so on. "Casual" style is 
used among friends, relatives, and groups of one sort or 
another. In this style, subjects may he omitted (for 
example, "Went to town, huh?"), pronouns abound, and many 
words or phrases qualifying the statement are used; for 
example, "I feel like . . .," or " . .., don*t you think?" 
"Family" style is the maximally limited speech, including 
the above plus special words having meaning only for the 
intimates, and is speech which is interpretable mainly 
because of the familiar context. For example, a typical 
morning at our house may find this sequence: 

/m:/ 

/m: 6 want/ 

/bae-nek3 kofdiyet/ 

/m: mint/ 

This might be rendered in the consultative style as: 

"Morning." 

"Morning. What do you want?" 

"Bacon and eggs. Is the coffee ready yet?" 

"Yes. Just a minute." 

The reason for this digression into stylistics should be 
readily apparent. The different styles are defined lin- 
guistically but correlate directly with different social 
situations. Consultative style is not appropriate between 
friends nor is casual style used in professional dis- 
cussions . There are subjective reactions to inappropriate 
styles . Before a discussion of the reactions , a descrip- 
tion of phonological reductions, one component of style, 
is appropriate. 

(b) A generative phonology includes various kinds of 
rules which are too specialized to be explained in a few 
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minutes, "but the types of 'operations they perform can be 
briefly stated as: 

Sequential constraint rules which specify permitted 
sequences of features or feature sets. For example, 

English initial consonant before stop must be /s/: /spay/, 

/stey/, /skit/; Japanese vowel after /w/ is /a/. 

Blank-filling rules fill in features left unspecified 
by other rules; some features of segments are predictable 
from the basic features. For example, English front 
vowels are non-rounded; Japanese back vowels are non- 
rounded . 

Phonological rules change, delete,, or add features or 
segments based on environment. For example, a glide is 
inserted after English tense vowels s,uch as / iy7 , /uw/ ; 
Japanese stem— final /r/ becbmes /t/ before /t/ as in 
/ ar+ta/ — * / atta/ „ 

Articulatory rules instruct the vocal, apparatus to use 
specific points for certain features. For example, English 
apicals are usually backer than Japanese apicals. 

Reduction rules are optional rules that apply to 
formal style products of the preceding rules and produce 
acceptable alternative pronunciations of a sentence. For 
example, English /p.c *gow/ is the maximally reduced form of 
"Why don* t you go?"; Japanese /de wa/ may be reduced to 
/dya/ as. in /X dyanai/ . r Reductions may also affect a 
, single segment; the best known example in English is the 
ceptqying of non-stressed jvowels , such as / 0 tow/ vs. 
/otamat tik/ , / ow/ ys . / a / . A favorite example of 
heavy reduction is /ciycet/ from "Did you eat yet?". 

(c) One characterization of lower-class speech (in 
Labov's model) or of informal speech is „ that it uses many 
.reduction rules. Rhetorical style uses .few or none. Non- 
lower-class speech uses reduction to indicate less for- 
mality, or friendship, and so on. In other words , a move 
from consul tatiye to colloquial or casual style indicates 
a change , however small, in interpersonal relations & Just 
as the use - of a nickname, a reduced form, indicates friend- 
ship, a mother's use of all three: names for her son indi- 
cates .some hostility.; It is amazing how much faster my 
son arrives if called "Stephen Mark Hof fer" rather than 
n Steve." i.QJhe conclusion of this, section is the specifica- 
tion of the * embedding" .problem: ^ Variation in s tylistic 
reduction rules is paralleled by a social variation in 
degree of formality. Most native speakers can use three 
styles — family, casual, and colloquial; educated speakers 
al3o handle the consultative. If the second language 



learner handles only consultative style, then his ability 
to maneuver in the society may be limited. 

3. Once the linguistic situation has been accurately 
described and the embedding problem specified, there still 
remains the crucial problem, the evaluation of differences 
or misapplications of correct rules such as the uee of 
inappropriate styles. The particular example to be empha- 
sized here is the subjective evaluation by native English 
speakers that Japanese speakers of English are too formal 
or distant or stand-offish. Granted this iB a small 
point, but of such reactions are large reactions made. 

As a further digression, the American's early change to 
less formal style makes him seem rather pushy or adolescent 
to people with different social patterns. In either situa- 
tion, the best style is the one in which people listen to 
what you say rather than how you say it. To return to the 
main point, the evaluation 11 too formal*' rarely follows 
immediately the first meeting, where English speakers 
usually use the consultative style. Rather, as the 
American expects gradually decreasing formality, the con- 
tihuation of the non-redufced speech is interpreted as a 
continuation of a business-like relation. In business and 
other situations where a psychological distance must be 
maintained* one main indicator of the distance is the 
avoidance of reduction rules. The "evaluation" is that 
certain reduction rules are correlated with decreasing 
formality and that the non-use of those rules. is inter- 
preted as a conscious attempt to remain formal. In 
actuality, research with several Japanese speakers of 
English indicates that they do not know the appropriate 
reductions. Although they are aware that Americans expect 
early informality, they have not been taught the appro- 
priate useige. The pedagogical Implications are not the 
main point here. The sociolinguistic description stops 
at lab ov* a "evaluation." One point that must be empha- 
sized in conclusion is one LeCamp (p. 167) made recently: 
sociolinguistics is neither a separate theoretical dis- 
cipline nor is it an extension of sociology to cover 
language; rather* it deals with the sociolihguistic as- 
pects of general, linguistic theory. The preceding presen- 
tation has been an attempt to show how some generative 
phonological rules under research have significant socio- 
linguistic implications in Japanes e-English bilingualism . 
Let me repeat that Hawaii, with its tens of thousands of 
two-language speakers, is an excellent laboratory for a 
large-scale research project dealing with all socidlin- 
guistic aspects of Japanese-English and Amerioan-Japanese. 
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